CHAPTER-2 


UNDERSTANDING THE SOCIAL MATRIX AND CONTEXT OF 
PRINCELY STATE TILL 1846 

The history of a State or Region usually narrates the political activities of rulers 
and their nobles. It is only the socio-religious aspects in which the masses participate and 
which are the creation of the people of a region, which assume significance in 
determining history and culture of any region. The traditions of culture, art and 
architecture, religion, craft, folk art and folk lore spontaneously flow constant from the 
popular activities of the past, which are uninfluenced by the political power. Culture 
represents the strength of a people, their holy beliefs and material talents as personified in 
their arts, craft and architecture, economic and commercial activities, agrarian and 
professional traditions and expressed in their religious ideals and superstitions social 
behaviour, custom and rites. Hence, in this chapter we are going to deal with the social 
customs, festivals, superstitions and traditions that occupy a unique place in the 
relationship of the society. Fundamentally, these were either enforced by some social 
institutions or by the rulers of the particular region or country. Now let’s deal with that in 
detail: 

The people and their socio-cultural divisions 

The inhabitants of Jammu and Kashmir State may in regard to religion, be 
distinguished as Hindus, Jains , 1 Sikhs, Mohamedans, Buddhists, Christians and Parsis . 2 
There was also another class of people who have surrendered their worldly connections 


Census of India, 1901, Volume XXIII; Kashmir Part I. The Report by Khan Bahadur M.G. Ahmid 
Khan. Chapter VIII, Castes Tribes and Race ; p.77. ‘Barbaras of Jammu district represented the Jains. 
They observed the principles and customs of Sanatan (ancient) Hindus. They were originally a 
suspected caste and therefore no Brahmans used to drink water from or eat food cooked by them. But 
with their advance in prosperity and test of time they have been raised in status, and these restrictions 
have been removed.’ 

Census of India, 1891, Volume XXVIII; The Kashmir State. The Report on the Census and Imperial 
and Supplementary Tables', Chapter III, p.16. 
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and are known as Bhikies (those who live upon begging). 3 Depending on the social and 
cultural pattern of their respective culture, the Hindus Society has been divided into 
Brahmanas, Rajputs, Vais (on the basis of their occupation, work and circumstances) 
while the Muslim Society into Sayyaid, Quraishi, Mughal, Pathan and Awan. The 
Mohamedans of the State with few exceptions are purely of Indian origin. 4 About 1000 
A.D, the population of Jammu and Kashmir Province was mostly Hindu, the majority 
being Brahmans, Rajputs and Khatris. The population of the Frontier Province of Ladakh 
and Gilgit was Buddhist, while Skardu was partly Buddhistic and partly Brahmanic. 

The Rajputs During the course of time few communities migrated from other parts of 
the country to Jammu region, permanently settled here and took on new names. For 
instance, the Jamwal clan and Balaurias clans had come into existence as a result of 
military conquest by their founders. These clans were further divided into number of stem 
states and further into principalities, not by conquest or revolt but by almost willing 
bifurcation as a division of patrimony. For instance, Lakhanpuria 5 communities branched 


3 . Census of India, 1901, Volume XXIII, Op. Cit.; pp. 75-76. 


2.1 The following statement shows the classification of Bhikies (in Hindu) 


Religion 

Caste 

Sub caste 

Remarks 

Hindu 

Jains 

Bhabras 


Bhikies 

Bairages 

Udasis 

Sunniasis 

Jogis 

Jangams 

Suthras 

Bhatras 

Bazigar 

Exhibitors of feats of 
activity 


4 . Census of India, 1891; Op. Cit.; ‘The Non-Indian or Asiatic Mohamedans consisted only of a few 
Sayads, Moghals and Pathans, who were imported by the local Mohamedan rulers of the country.’ 

5 . S.D.S. Charak, History and Culture of Himalayan States, Volume VI, 1988, pp. 57, 66-67. 
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off from Jasrotias, Sambyal principality from Lakhanpur, Mankotia 6 community from the 
Jamwal clan etc. The two important agricultural communities of Charak and Manhas 
clans had separated from the ruling clan of Jammu- Sialkot region, which seemed to have 
been formed during sixth to eighth centuries. 

Some more communities migrated to Jammu Hills from other parts of India with 
the object of carving out small principalities for themselves. In the eleventh century, a 
cadet of Chamba royal family came to Jammu with its followers, settled at a place called 
‘Naggar’, gave it a new name of Bandralta and thus founded not only a separate state but 
also a community which is now called Bandral. The Pathania 7 community originally 
belonged to Pathankot- Nurpur region where they had been rulers, added their numbers to 
the galaxy of tribes and communities of Jammu. All the known Rajput communities in 
Jammu and Kashmir State are immigrants and have migrated from the various parts of 
India to these hills during the historical period, beginning with the Mahabharata epoch 
upto as late as fourteenth century A.D. The traditions of their migration and original 
home are still alive among the various tribes respectively and in majority of cases are 
recorded in their Vansavalis and local accounts. Some of the older dynasties and ruling 
tribes of Rajputs of Jammu Hills are considered of noble origin and superior status. 
Rajputs, in general, in these Hills are not considered to be as noble in status as Rajputs of 
Rajasthan and other parts of India. 

The Brahmanas of Jammu are numerous and highly stratified community, all the 
sections of which have come to this region from other parts of India. There is among 
them no homogeneity due to their heterogenous origin. It seems probable that the Rajputs 
families which migrated to Jammu from other parts of India bought with them a few 
families of their preceptors and family priests, from their original homeland. Thus the 
Sathes came from Maharashtra, Gaurhs from Bengal, Jamwal pants from the Uttar 

6 . Ibid., p. 58, Raja Bhoj Dev of Jammu (925-983 A.D) had installed one of his sons named Karan or 
Kharan Dev as a ruler of Banehr-Babbapura region. One of Karan Dev’s successor, Manak Dev was a 
powerful ruler who extended his kingdom and founded a new capital, Mankot after his name. From 
their new capital the family received its designation of Mankotia. 

7 . S.D.S. Charak, Op. Cit.; p. 251. ‘The founder of Pathania clan, Rana Bhat or Jeth Pal is said to have 
been a younger brother of the Tomar ruler of Delhi. He came to Pathankot and established its 
kingdom in 1095 A.D. His successors were called Pathania after the name of their capital.’ 
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Pradesh and Gujaraties from Gujarat and so on. The Rajputs clans from these countries 
had migrated to Jammu and established their principalities. There royal families might 
have bought these Brahman f a milies from these places. Most of the Brahman groups 
were Kula- purohits of various rulers and their royal clans. The community has several 
exogamous gots or subgotra. Important of which are: Badeal, Badgotra, Dubey, 
Gabgotra, Gourh, Gautam, Goswami, Kak, Kaser, Khajuria, Misra, Modi, Padhe, 
Pandotra, Parashar, Plashar, Raina, Razdan, Sadotra, Samnotra, Soodan, Sathe, Srivatsa, 
Tagotra, Vaid. Almost all the Brahman families 8 expect those who had taken to the 
plough and were called the Hal-bah 9 , were associated with Rajputs and other Hindu 
communities as their Purohits and Gurus and this association can be traced from their 
common native place from which they migrated together. 

There were special categories of Brahmanas which deserved separate mention. 
One such community was that of Gujaratis, who were said to have migrated from Gujarat 
in Sindh. They considered themselves to be of superior status but other Brahmans and 
Hindu communities looked down upon them as they officiated at the death ceremonies 
and accepted the Shayya-dan, Grehandan and tula-dan. Charji (Acharya) another class of 
Brahmans, performed post-funeral services on tenth and thirteenth day and received anta- 
dan left by the dead. Because of this, charjis were not only looked down upon, but were 
treated almost as untouchables. Soodan 10 and Dutt-Mohiyal were other distinct 
communities of Brahmanas. 

Kashmiri Pandits:- According to local tradition, the oppression of Hindus at the hands 
of Muslim rulers of Kashmir forced them either to embrace Islam or to migrate to other 
parts of India. Some migrated to Jammu and had been amalgamated in the Dogra society; 
expect retaining their original caste named, like Raina, Kak, Rajdan. But exceptions are 


8 . Census of India, 1901; Op. Cit.\ p. 77. ‘Gour and Sarswat worked as priests between themselves as 
also they serve as priests to Kshatrias and Vaishas.’ 

9 . S.D.S.Charak, History and Culture of Himalayan States, Vol. VII, 1997, p. 36. ‘'Hal-bah Brahmans 
were considered inferior in status.’ 

10 . Ibid.; ‘Soodan inhabited Sudhanti, Mehndar, Haveli and Bagh tehsils in Chibhal. They migrated to 
Jammu Province some 950 years ago.’ 
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there, when some Hindu families embraced Islam to avoid oppression and to gain 
political and economic benefits from the alien Muslim rulers of Kashmir. Consequently, 
there were left only eleven Pandit 11 f a milies in the valley. The majority of Hindus of 
Kashmir were divided into one hundred thirty three gotra, named after the great sages 
from whom their f a milies trace descent. But, in fact, the original gotras did not exceed 
six and later on these were multiplied through intermarriages with other Brahmans. 12 The 
eleven families of pandits came to be known as Malmas, while those who returned to 
Kashmir or came here later are known as Banmas. These two distinctive groups of 
Kashmiri Pandits observe their own astrological calender according to lunar and solar 
months, respectively. They took to the study of Persian in addition to Sanskrit for the 
sake of jobs. Those who preferred Persian for the sake of jobs were called the Karkuns, 
and those pandits who preferred the study of Sanstrit for the sake of priesthood as a 
source of their livelihood were called Bachbats. Among the Karkuns, a class known as 
Bhattaraks, originated due to their association with the royal f a milies. Still another class 
of Razdaniks came into existence out of Kashmiri Pandit nobility. The Karkuns strictly 
refrained from taking charity and considered it below their dignity to take a wife from the 
Bachabats. 13 It appears that this distinction between Karkuns and Bachabats was due to 
the economic backwardness of the latter. But in all other respects they observed the same 
customs and religious rites. 

Kashmiri Pandits engaged in trade and agriculture was looked down upon by the 
Karkuns, but did not lose any of their caste privileges. 14 The Karkuns and Bachabats 
were further divided into many castes and subcastes. There subcastes were based mainly 
on Krams. During the Muslim rule some Kashmiri Brahmin families 15 were given the 

11 . Census of India, Kashmir, 1891; pp. 125 -149. 

n . Ibid.', p. 135. ‘Some authorities give the principal divisions as only three, viz. Dhat, Pandit and 
Razdan.’ 

13 . Ibid., pp. 136-138. Census of India, 1891 enumerates 103 subcastes of Karkuns. 

14 . Ibid., p. 139. The castes of Karkuns were numerous whereas the castes and subcastes of bachabats 
were few. 

15 . Ibid.-, The Brahamans of Kashmir are regarded by those of Bengal as an inferior order, and the 
agricultural Brahmans on the Saraswati banks are similarly looked upon down. 
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option of either face death or take food prepared by a Muslims cook. To escape from 
death, they accepted the later alternative. Bhoras , the only caste of Hindus found in 
Kashmir who are not Brahmans. It is said that they had descended from the Chhatri stock, 
and had come to Kashmir before the advent of Islam. Their principal vocation was trade 
and shop-keeping. In the past, they were sometimes admitted to the castes of Pandits and 
the family of choudhary. But with this exception, the Bhoras were not admitted to the 
caste of Pandits. They married among themselves and their women, unlike their Pandits 
counterparts, wore nose rings and did not use girdles. 

Vais:- Among the trading classes the foremost and the oldest seem to be the Mahajan 
community. 16 They had two geographical groups - Mirpuri Mahajans and Dogra 
Mahajans. Mahajans in general and the Dogra group in particular, seem to have no 
traditions of their migration to Jammu region. They most probably had risen from local 
population. The Mahajans seemed to be a mixed community sprung from different 
sources and from inter-marriages of immigrants from the plains, belonging to the Bania 
or Kayath castes. The Khatris were however divided into three broad divisions- Bari , 
Bunjahi and Surin. They controlled trade and business in Jammu, along with political and 
administrative works. Their downfall started in the reign of Pratap Singh, and they lost all 
political and administrative influence when Maharaja Hari Singh reserved state services 
for bonafide state subjects and removed outsiders from all offices. The Bhabhara 
community seemed to have migrated from the cities of Punjab during the chaotic period 
of eighteenth century, mostly during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Dev (1733-82 A.D). 
The term Bhabhra appears to be used for outsiders of any Banias or Agarwals, especially 
of the oswals and other communities whose home was in Rajasthan, whether they were 
Jains by religion or not. 

Sikhs form one of the major communities of Jammu and Kashmir State, although 
Sikhism is not indigenous to the state but was imported into Kashmir, probably during 
the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. There were no castes among the Sikhs of Kashmir. 
But the majority of the Sikhs were converted Punjabi Brahmans, who had come as 

16 . S.D.S Charak Volume VII; Op.Cit.; Previously it went by the name of Karar , and now by Gupta. 
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troopers with their patron Raja Sukhjivan, 17 an Afghan governor and had taken to 
agriculture after his death. These Sikhs were paid in jins (grain) and hence came to 
known as Jinsi Sikhs, i.e, Sikhs in receipt of military rations. They were mostly found in 
Pargan, Tral, Hummal, Kirohan, Birah and Ranbir Singh Pura in Kashmir. They lived by 
agriculture and personal service. However, the creed was originally introduced from the 
Punjab mostly during the Sikh rule in the Punjab. The two principal sects were the 
Keshdhari (those who wear long hair) and the Sahajdhari (those who do not). The Sikhs 
of Punch also maintained a different identity from the Punjabi Sikhs and Kashmiri Sikhs. 
They called themselves as Punchi and still retain their Brahman caste names, Soodan, 
Raina, Reena, Sassan, Ishar, Khajuria and others. 18 A majority of Sikhs have 
concentrated in the canal irrigated Ranbirsinghpura tehsil of Jammu district, and Punchi 
Sikhs from the Pakistan occupied tehsils of Punch and Mirpur districts have also 
migrated to Akhnoor, Jammu and Ranbirsinghpura tehsils. 

In Kashmir, their settlement usually took during the Sikh rule. They had few 
religious places in Kashmir and those were mostly constructed or renovated by the 
Governor Hari Singh Nalwa. 19 For them, the religious places of Hindu were as sacred as 
their own. Their religious beliefs were not much different from those of Hindus. After the 
defeat of the Afghans at the hands of the Sikhs in Kashmir, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
ordered the Victorious commander to see that no injury be meted out to the civil 
population. Once Maharaja Ranjit Singh 20 said, ‘Kashmiris are worshippers of the 
Universal Almighty and their prayer shall bring the Maharaja and his Kingdom prosperity 
and felicity.’ These feelings of the ruler had great impact on his Muslim subjects and 

17 . Census of India, Kashmir, 1891; ‘The census records reveal that Raja Sukhjivan, the Kashmir 
governor of Ahmad Shah Durrani (1751-62 A.D) brought a number of Sikhs mercenaries from 
Pothowar and the adjoining hills to assist him in asserting his independence against his master. They 
were paid in Jins (grain), hence called as Jinsi Sikhs.’ 

18 . S.D.S.Charak, Op.Cit. Vol. VII, pp. 47-48. 

19 . Ibid ., Hari Singh Governor (1821-22) took interest in the religious affairs of Hindus and Sikhs. He 
constructed and renovated the Gurudwaras at the places which were associated with the visits of the 
Sikh Gurus, in the valley. 

20 . Ibid., After the defeat of Afghans at the hands of Sikhs in 1819, Maharaja Ranjit Singh directed 
Dewan Chand, the Commander of the Sikh Army that he should take special care of the safety and 
security of the civil population of Kashmir and see that no harm or injury be meted out to individuals. 
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were responsible for cordial relations between the Sikhs and the Muslims. But during the 
Khaka-Bomba uprising, a few Sikhs were brutally murdered and in certain cases they 
were forced to accept Islam. The lifting of ban on cow-killings by Sheikh Mohi-ud-Din, 
and Sheikh Imam-ud-Din, the last two Governors displeased the Sikhs and an atmosphere 
of hatred between the Sikhs and the Muslims was created. This is probably the reason 
why the Sikh army in Kashmir sided with the besieged garrison of Gulab Singh which 
was sent to take possession of Kashmir according to the Treaty of Amritsar. 

Muslim Society 

Islam is a monotheistic religion and its followers in India as well as in Jammu and 
Kashmir were made up of foreign immigrants and by conversion from Hinduism. The 
Muslim population of Jammu consisted mainly of local converts from all castes, i.e, 
Brahmanas, Rajputs, Vaishyas and Shudras who passed into the Muslim ranks at various 
periods of Muslim history. The population of Muslims in Jammu region was much larger 
as compared to those of Hindus, and among Muslims those of Rajput converts 
predominated. Non-Rajput Muslims had migrated to Jammu from other parts of India and 
from the adjoining countries. The analysis of the traditions of Rajput f a milies converted 
to Islam reveals the following situations conducive to abjurement of Hinduism and 
acceptance of Islam - use of force by Sultans and Emperors and their hakims, Inducement 
and allurement. The two typical cases of this type are Pathania Rajput clan of the 
Nurpur- Pathankot state and Chib Rajputs. The third situation may be conversion 21 under 
stress of religious offences like go-hatya and Brahma-hatya (killing of a cow or 
Brahman) and social isolation. Tribes like Chib, Taral, Salehria and Manhas have a 
considerable number of converts, while Gujars and Khokhar tribes are mostly Muslims. 22 


Census of India, 1891, Volume XXVIII, The Kashmir State. The Report on the Census and Imperial 
and Supplementary Tables, by Rai Bahadur Pandit Bhag Ram, Lahore, 1893; p. 17. Mohamedanism 
in Ladakh dates from 1074 Hijri (1663 A.D) and is said to own its origin to an expedition headed by 
Saif Khan. The first Mohamedan convert was Duldul a rich influential Zamindar who constructed a 
Mohamedan mosque. The prevailing sect in Ladakh and Tibet Kalan is Sunnism. 

Ibid.; The Mohamedans of this State are with few exceptions purely of Indian origin. About 1000 
A.D. the population of Kashmir and Jammu Province was mostly Hindu, the majority being 
Brahmans, Rajputs and Khatris. The non-Indian or Asiatic Mohamedans consisted only of a few 
Sayyads, Moghals and Pathans, who were imported by the local Mohamedan ruler of the country. 
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Gujjars were pastoral race, living in small groups or deras, mostly rearing flocks 
of buffaloes and goats, only a fraction of them leading a settled life and tied to land in 
plain country. They were found in great numbers in every part of north-west India, from 
the Indus to the Gangas and from the Hazara mountains to the Peninsula of Gujarat. In 
J a mmu region, they formed a major portion of Muslim population next only to Rajput 
converts. They are said to have eighty four clans or sections. In Jammu, some of the 
Gujjar and Bakarwal gots were as follows: Khatana, Bajar, Koli, Khari, Bokan, Kasana, 
Bhadana, Chouhan, Por, Kandal, Lai, Gaidi, Chechi, Mandar, Burgat, Poswal, Awan, 
Haklal, Kalas, Pojoala, Koshmi, Gorsi, Doi, Chanjua, Bokara and Phamra. A section of 
the Gujjars reared flocks of sheep and goats instead of buffaloes and therefore known as 
Bakarwals. They were more tribal as compared to Gujjars. 

Castes among Muslim’s Priestly Class 

As per Muslim’s priestly class of Kashmir is concerned, Sayed claimed direct in 
lineage from the prophet, like the Brahmans among Hindus. 23 The law of hypergamy 24 
was prevalent among them. They were divided mainly into two groups Pirs and Mirs 
which were further subdivided into sub-groups 25 like Hamdani, Jalali, Rizvi, Rifai, 
Naqshbandi, Mantaki, Baihqi Andrabi, Qadiri, Dwarki and Bukhari. As regards social 
status among the various castes and Krams of Kashmiri Muslims, the Sayeds hold the top 
position because of their claimed direct lineage from the prophet, Pirsadas. Babazadas 
were the descendants of the Khalifas of most reverent saint Makhdum Sahib. Darvesh 
were faqirs and were usually the custodians of some shrines. They were sub-divided 26 

23 . Census of India, 1891, Op. Cit.; p. 17; ‘Originally the local Mohamedans were Sunnis, believers in 
the divine mission of Shah Hamdan, a saint of Bukhara, whose pseudo mausoleum is situated in the 
heart of the city of Srinagar.’ 

14 . Census of India, 1911, Volume XX, Kashmir Part I Report, Op. Cit .; p. 139. The Pahari Brahmans, 

Thakkars, Gaddis and all other classes are more ‘isogamous’ than ‘hypergamous’. The natural desire 
of marrying daughters into a family socially higher is common to all communities; it exists among the 
Sikhs, Bodhs and Musalmans. Walter Lawrence, Op. Cit., pp. 306 and 308. When a child is born of a 
Sayed couple, he is called Najeeb-u-Turafean ’ which means noble blood or high born. 

25 . Census of India, Kashmir , 1891, p. 127, enumerates only two principal divisions, Pir and Mir but 
Khan has given 11 sub-castes of Sayeds. Mir is the caste of Agriculturists Sayeds, pp. 44-45. 

26 . Ibid.; p. 127. 
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into the Chishtis, Sayed Makars, Kadris, Rawals and Vagis. Vains, considered themselves 
the priests and of the highest order. 27 They were the earliest group of Mohammadans in 
Srinagar city and were divided into many castes and sub-castes, for example, Kanth, 
Gundru, Bachh, Bandi, Gunesh, Gani, Dar, Pakshival, Vakil, Ashai, Shah, Kunru, 
Lisheu, and Diwani. Maliks l as a little of honour and distinction originated in medieval 
Kashmir. But with the passage of time, these title holders became numerically large 
enough to be distinguished separately from other communities. They were mostly land 
grant holders or even entitled to some share out of the custom duties and, in return, they 
were bound to guard the passes. They were also required to provide certain number of 
horsemen or soldiers when called upon to do so. Today, some of them escort the Hindu 
pilgrims to Amarnath cave and in lieu of this they received a share of the offerings and 
cash. 

Sheikhs Elsewhere in India, Sheikhs claim Arab descent, but in Kashmir they are the 
converts from Hinduism. It is said that they retained, for sometimes, after their 
conversion to Islam, the Hindu customs of endogamy 28 within the caste and of exogamy 
outside the gotra. Vanis - Wan and Vani were the only two castes acknowledged as 
descendants of Hindu Bania castes. 29 They were traders and petty shopkeepers by 
profession. They also provide petty amounts to the villagers as a loan. Wattals , 30 
Damaras 31 and Dums, were the converts from the Hindu Sudras. A section of the Wattals 
was considered as outcastes even by Muslims. They usually lived outside the village like 
the Sudras of ancient India. They generally moved from one village to another at the time 


27 . Ibid. ; p. 140. 

28 . Census of India 1911, Volume XX, Kashmir Part I Report, p. 138. The Twice-born, particularly those 
under orthodox Brahmanic influence, do have endogamous castes and sub-castes and exogamous 
groups, but the lower castes, though having some vague notions of zat and Biradri, do not tie 
themselves down to all the limitations of the gotra system. The Brahmans of Kashmir, with all their 
knowledge of Shastric rules, are necessarily very particular about the rules of endogamy and 
exogamy. The Sikhs and Buddhists are, on the other hand, far more liberal in this respect. 

29 . Census of India, Kashmir, 1891, Op. Cit.; p. 127. 

30 . Walter Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, 2005, p. 315. 

31 . Ibid., p. 306. 
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of harvest. The shawl-weavers, embroiders, malyars (vegetable growers) were also 
looked down upon by other Muslims. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations 

The ritualistic liberalism of the Hindus helped the growth of cordial relations 
between the two communities. Even the Muslims were not orthodox. Both the 
communities regarded their religious places and Gods with great respect. 32 They would 
often meet in the same place for worshipping the same object. In the beginning, the Sikhs 
closed down the Jama Masjid for political reasons. But, except for cow-killing and giving 
Azan from the pulpit the Muslims were given free hand in observing their religious 
practices. Unlike the Shias each exercised restraint from criticizing the religion of the 
other. Even an unwanted incident of sacrilege of Shankaracharya temple in which the 
Hindu priest was murdered during the governorship of Sheikh Mohi-ud-din (1841-45) 
and the Linga was broken , there was no other reference and the offenders were also 
allowed to escape from Kashmir unpunished. The Linga was restored under state 
patronage by Sheikh Ghulam Mohi-ud-din. 

The Khaka-Bomba uprising, in which many Hindus were either tortured to death 
or were forcibly converted to Islam, occurred during the governorship of Sheikh Ghulam 
Mohi-ud-din. Cow killing, which was officially banned immediately after Kashmir 
passed into the hands of the Sikhs, was tacitly permitted by the last two Muslim 
governors. These acts evoked resentment among the Hindus. Probably that is why during 
the governorship of Sheikh Imam-ud-Din, the Hindu soldiery of Kashmir sided with the 
besieged garrison of Raja Gulab Singh by restoring the water supply to the Dogra 
garrison in the Hari Parbat Fort against the order of Governor, Sheikh Imam-ud-Din. 

Superstitions and Beliefs among Hindus and Muslims 

Religious beliefs of the Hindus are a combination of high philosophy with 
superstitions, myths and nature worship. Like the Muslims, the Hindus also believed that 

32 . Walter Lawrence, Op. Cit., p. 236. The imprint of foot in stone was worshipped by both the 
communities. 
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natural calamities could be warded off by involving the deities and by performing certain 
religious ceremonies. During the administration of Atta Mohammad Khan, the Afghan 
Governor (1806-13) a volcanic eruption occurred in village Nichihama of Parganah 
Machipura. The Pandits assembled at the spot of the eruption. They scraped the earth and 
cooked rice with the heat of the earth and then these were distributed among the birds. 
The offerings were made and it was believed that by doing so the earthquake would cause 
a little furry 33 and havoc. 

Since Islam has no place for superstitions, but Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir, 
like their Hindus neighbours, had faith in them. They believed that ointment made from 
Fuller’s earth found at the Shrine of Saint Nur-ud-Din at Rishipura in Kother valley could 
recover the ailing men. They had blind faith in the efficacy of amulets 34 given by faqirs 
and believed that small-pox could be warded off by wearing amulets 35 or reciting the 
Holy Quran. The wearing of the amulet was very common because the average Kashmiri 
considered it necessary to keep away evil eyes and for the safety of his health and 
prosperity. They had belief in offering animals sacrifice to a spring in Pargana Achh, and 
it was customary for them to say prayer and make offerings of cowaries to saints residing 
on the summit of the Pir Panjal for their safe passage over the Pir Panjal. 

When in danger the Kashmiri Muslim would immediately invoke Mukhdoom 
Sahib, and promised to offer new sugar in case he survived the danger. Young girls 
would pray to Mukhdoom Sahib for getting healthy and handsome husbands and married 
women would pray for a son. The boatmen in hours of danger in the Wular Lake, would 
invoke the Pir Dastgir by saying ‘ya pir dastgir’ for safe return to the shore 36 of the lake. 
Once during the governorship of Dewan Kirpa Ram (1828) a cholera epidemic broke out 
in Kashmir which carried away thousands of people. Dewan Kirpa Ram inquired from 
the Muslims the cause of the calamity. The clever Muslims made use of this situation as a 


33 . Ibid. 

34 . Walter Lawrence, Op. Cit., p. 293. 

35 . Ibid., p. 233. 

36 . Walter Lawrence, Op. cit., p. 292. 
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political gain. They replied that this was because the Muslims were not allowed to call 
Ozan and that they were also not allowed to take beef. The governor granted their request 
for the time being and it so happened that the cholera subsided in course of time. The 
concession granted to Muslims was later withdrawn. Droughts were usually attributed to 
the curse of God. So to invoke rain they used to form processions and hold public prayers 
at religious places. There, God was invoked for early rain. They also believed in the curse 
of their saints 37 and it was believed that the Tazar and Zaingir areas became dry due to 
the curse of Mukhdoom Sahib. Varieties of trees were also considered sacred and the 
Muslims took vows 38 under them not to commit sin in future. 

Other Beliefs 

Changes in the colour of spring water or in the sound of the river water were 
considered as indications of some future happenings. Certain mountains and other places 
were the haunting places of Jin and Bhut. It was believed that they took forms of 
beautiful women or of other animals and could harm anybody. Like the people of the 
adjoining regions, the people of Jammu also strongly believed in the bhut condition of the 
departed soul for some months following the death of a person, even though he or she did 
not meet a violent death or died sonless. In all parts of Jammu, people believed that bhuts 
and dains (witches) haunt the living. Every imaginable disease was attributed to witches, 
and any women could become one by learning a charm of two letters. Similarly belief in 
evil spirits exerted a powerful influence on the popular imagination in Jammu and 
Kashmir State. Sorcery and witchcraft were common in hills and Kandi tract of Jammu. 
Various diseases were supposed to be caused by witches, either directly or indirectly 
through the malevolent spirits under their control. 

Human society in the state was riddled with endless superstitions concerning all 
imaginable occasions and activities. Most of these had evil eye, sacrifices, sickness and 
death, encounter with a member of certain castes, auspicious and inauspicious omens 
from dreams and certain species of birds and animals, such as crow, cat, owl, dog, horse, 


Walter Lawrence, Op. Cit., p. 289. 
Ibid., p. 294. 
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buffalo, snake, stars, planets and days, etc as their base. The term ‘evil eye’ is generally 
accepted as a translation of nazar. Anything beautiful or charming, when looked upon by 
a person bent on mischief, prompted him to do harm, while anything ugly in itself was 
safe from the evil eye. Accordingly, anything beautiful was daubed with black so that the 
eye might fall on the daub and not on the thing itself. Similarly, an iron vessel was hung 
up when a house was building as a nazar-wattu or averter of nazar. Even the majority of 
the people being so indifferent as to the sex of their children, and the state of their 
civilization being so primitive and crude, little can be looked for in the way of views, 
scientific or the reverse, regarding the control of sex while the child is in course of 
gestation, but it may not be without interest to describe such beliefs in regard to this 
matter as are held even by the small minority that do care for these things. 39 

Good and bad omens were universally believed in Jammu And Kashmir State by 
both Hindu and Muslim. The oozing of water from boiled rice, the scratching made by 
dogs near one’s house, and sneezing in the beginning of the work were considered 
inauspicious. 40 But sneezing at the time of going to bed, the chance sight of cow, a child 
or milk, while leaving for work were considered auspicious. 41 The vision of transparent 
water, cooked rice, breads and grapes were believed to foretell good luck. Dreams of 
copper coins and of eating walnuts were considered signs of sad events in future. The 
note of the cuckoo (Byal) was considered indicative of the time for sowing seeds. 
Distribution of walnuts, providing rice to anyone passing by the field, and being present 
at the time of first ploughing were regarded auspicious and necessary for the safety and 
bumper production of crop. 

Kaftar (Witch Craft):- The Kaftar practice was illegal source of the income of some 
people. According to this practice, if any child died suddenly, the people suspected to be 


Census of India, 1911, Volume XX, Kashmir Part /, Report by MD Martin-Uz-Zaman Kahan, 
Lucknow, 1912. The first thought of these ignorant people turns to superstition, and recourse is had to 
charms and amulets; vows are made to gods and goddess by the Hindus and to the shrines of holymen 
by the Musalmans; the Bodh refers his desire for the male child to the ubiquitous Lama; p. 17. 

Census of India, 1961, Kashmir , p. 25. 

Ibid. 
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the work of women to whom they called witch (dayan). They leveled a charge against her 
that she ate the liver of the child. Through the divala, the performer of the kaftar, they 
publicly declared the women as liver eater. Consequently, the Government officials 
imprisoned her and impose fine on her. If she failed to pay fine, she was humiliated 
through different ways such as shaving her head, blackening her face and seating her on 
an ass. To make more money sometimes they accused the divala of presenting false case 
and collected fine from him. The Maharaja Ranjit Dev put ban on this practice. 

Social rites and customs concerning marriage 

Social rites and customs occupy a unique place in the relationship of the society. 
Fundamentally, they were either enforced by some social institutions or by the ruler of 
the particular region or country. Social rites and customs prevailing in the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir were practically the same as were in vogue in other parts of India. Vivaha 
was the most important of all the Hindu samskaras. For several reasons marriage was 
considered a most pious and necessary part of man’s life. Marriage was the rule and 
foundation of domestic life, and a means of perpetuation and continuation of the vansa or 
kula. 42 Every Hindu, as also every Muslim, therefore, sought by all means to enter the 
bond of marriage. 

Among Hindu in general infant marriages were customary, 43 the only exception 
being in the case of very high-caste girl for whom it was difficult to find a suitable match. 
Socio-political and religious circumstances compelled a father to have his daughter 
married as early as possible. Brahmans and Rajputs were exogamous, i.e., they would 
marry into gots or clans other than their own. The lowest castes were just as strict in this 
as the highest. Marriage within the clans was impossible, and in fact would be regarded 
as incest. It appears, however, from study of conventions and folk records that in many 
cases this early marriage used to be formal function as the actual cohabitation took place 


42 . S.D.S Charak, Op.Cit., Vol. VII, p.122. 

43 . Census of India, 1911, Vol. XX, Kashmir Part I Report, Chapter VII ‘Civil Condition’, p. 142. Child 
Marriage is not found to any appreciable degree except among the Hindus. The Bodh, the Sikh and 
the Musalman all equally and as a rule, disfavor child marriage. 
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much later. The girl would be brought up usually in her parent’s home after the ceremony 
till the age of puberty, when after great ceremony she would go back to her husband’s 
home. 44 


Marriage between the people of same status was called dohra; those in which the 
husband was of higher rank than the bride were called akehra. The whole system was 
complicated in the highest degree, and could only be understood by a learned Pandit or 
Mirasi. Broadly speaking the rule regarding marriage among Rajputs whether of the hills 
or of the plains was that each class married the daughters of the class next below its own. 
The Dohra classes exchange sons and daughters without any restriction. In fact, 
marriages amongst them are settled only on a system of exchange. A, for instance, 
marries his son to B’s daughter only if he has a daughter to give to B’s son. One of the 
evil consequences of this is that the Ekehras have to pay cash 45 by way of compensation 
to Dohras when taking girls from the latter for marriage to their sons. This has led to 
making marriage a merely mercenary affair. On the other hand the Ekehra classes may 
sometimes have to pay for boys from higher families. That is, too, why such men of these 
classes who cannot afford to pay the bride-price remain unmarried. There was one 
important difference, however, which was that among Dogras the lowest classes of 
Rajputs obtained wives outside their caste altogether by accepting the daughters of 
Thakurs, Rathis, and Ghirths. 

Among Hindus, marriage with the wife’s sister was permitted. On other hand, 
among Muhammdans such marriages were disallowed during the life-time of the first 
wife, though permissible if she was dead or had been divorced. Although Sayeds were 
endogamous on community level, social differentiation existed among them, and one sect 
among them did not go in for marriage with other sect and economically well-to-do 
f a milies married in groups at par. Parallel cousins were preferred. Among Gujjars tribal 

44 . S.D.S Charak, Op. Cit., p. 123. 

45 . Census of India, 1911, Op. Cit., pp. 139-140. Cash payments for girls are largely made in all parts of 
the country except Kashmir proper, a fact which shows how greatly women are valued here. The cash 
payment is called the Rum in Punch, Muzaffarabad, etc.., and Dum Dap in Gilgit. In Ladakh, the 
bride-price is given in kind, mostly clothes, jewellery etc., and is called Rinto. In Gilgit it is generally 
paid in gold by Tulus (a weight). 
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system prevailed i.e., they were endogamous on the tribal level, and even on derah level, 
Sayyid girls could only be given to Sayyids, but Sayyids could take wives from the true 
Shaikhs, Pathans, Mughals and occasionally even Rajputs. Awans and Gujars held that 
they could marry any Muslim woman. Thus in actual practice there was a tendency to 
hypergamy 46 among the Sayyids, Janjuas, Sudan etc. Ghakhars could intermarry with 
Janjua, Chibh and Khokhar tribes. 47 

Among Hindus, marriage with equals called dohari was disallowed and was 
looked down upon. But due to social reforms during the later half of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries most of the Hindus, particularly Rajputs, regularised and agreed 
to this form of marriage which has since then become popular. Marriages between near 
relations were common among Muhammadans. Among the Hindus it was though 
improper for a younger brother or sister to marry so long as the elder was unmarried. 
Monogamy was the rule among the generality of the Hindus, 48 who would take to a 
second wife only if the first was sick or proved barren or if children died. 

Forms of Marriage 

There was three kinds of marriage recognized- (1) dharma, without price, (2) 
takka, for the bride price, (3) vatta, 49 by exchange involving a reciprocal betrothal. There 
is also an informal form of marriage known as chadar. It is a general rule that the woman 
enters her husband’s gotra. Among high class Brahmans, Khatris and Rajputs, dhaana or 
pun was the only respectable method of marriage. Jats and Sainis purchased wives from 
any class, from Labanas, Lohars, Jhiwars and even Chamars and marry them by Chadar- 


46 . Census of India, 1901, Volume XXIII, Kashmir Part I Report, p. 88. This form of marriage is not 
known in the province of Kashmir. The majority of the people is of the poorer classes and has simple 
notions about this in general, and this description of marriage indulged in more or less by the 
aristocracy hardly suits their wants. 

47 . S.D.S. Charak, Ibid., p. 125. 


49 . Ibid., p. 126. 
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andazi, 50 and their children were recognized as legitimate. This kind of union was known 
as dhrel, and a proverb runs 


Dhrel ran Khari buri, 

Dane mukhe, uth turi, 

‘Whether good or bad, off she goes when the grain bin is empty. ’ 

Polygamy 

Polygamy was not only practiced among the rulers and high officials but rich 
merchants had maintained many wives. They enjoyed equal rights and participated in 
religious activities of their husband. In the Harems of the royal families, feudal lords and 
well to do rich persons, there were two kinds of wives, married wives and concubines. In 
Jammu also polygamy was traditionally common among certain classes. It was a fashion 
among aristocratic and even middle class society of those days. Many such instances 
have been recorded in history. Raja Vajradhara alias Chakar Dev (1094-1164 A.D.) is 
said to have two wives and the elder one drowned herself in the Gangas, probably as a 
result of savitadah jealousy of a rival wife. 51 Raja Kaour Dev had a number of wives, one 
of them from the Jat caste 52 . Ranjit Dev (1733-82 A.D.) had two wives and sons from 
both, a fact which led to troubled succession. Raja Suchet Singh had married a number of 
wives. In modem times, Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-1685 A.D) had five Ranis married 
from time to time. Wealthy merchants, chiefs and big Zamindars were usually 
polygamous. 53 


50 . Census of India, 1911, Volume XX, Kashmir Part I Report, Op. Cit. p. 143. The ceremony performed 
in marriage with a widow is known as Chadar Andazi (or as in Bhadarwah and in its neighbourhood 
Balu Dori, Balu being an ornament for the nose). It is a much simpler affair. Among the Hindus of 
Jammu the consummation of marriage is preceded by Maklawa ceremony corresponding to Gauna of 
the United Provinces. The Pundits of Kashmir performed a special ceremony called the Zooj when the 
bride attains puberty. 

51 . S.D.S.Charak, Op. Cit., Vol. IV, P. 136. 

52 . S.D.S. Charak, Life and Times of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 1965, p. 52. 

53 . Census of India, 1911, Vol. XX, p. 137. 
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However, the number of polygamous families among middle class was 
infinitesimal. The high caste and even middle class Hindus were always averse to 
marrying their daughter to a married man daojoo because plurality of wives always led to 
bitterness and squabbles in the household. Second wife was allowed only if the first one 
was barren or had any physical infirmity. The second marriage was conducted usually 
with the consent of the first one, though it was not an essential pre requisite. 54 Only some 
agricultural and pastoral classes practiced polygamy unconditionally and without social 
stigma. Low caste Hindus in hills also practiced polygamy. Among them a women was 
considered an economic asset as a worker in the fields. 55 The Meghs and other low caste 
people usually suffered from heavy pressure of begar (free labour) which they tried to 
counter balance through polygamous marriage. 

Polyandry 

It was almost non-existent in the State, except among some Bodh families and 
poor jats; one brother, not necessarily the eldest, married a woman by phera and the 
unmarried brothers live with him. Polyandry prevails in two forms, one where several 
brothers have one wife only, and the other where two men conjointly possess one woman 
for a wife. One of these two men is the real or first husband and he associates another 
with himself as a co-partner for his wife, particularly if he has no man to assist him in his 
husbandry. The children were considered all to be his except perhaps in the event of his 
prolonged absence. Sainis were also said to be polyandrous in the same ways. It was also 
a survival of fraternal polyandry. 56 


54 Ibid. 

55 . Assessment Report of Cheneni Jagirs, 1971 (A.D 1915), p. 9. 

56 . Census of India, 1911, Vol. XX, Kashmir Part I Report, p. 136. Polyandry was found in two forms, 
Matriarchal as well as fraternal. The former, which is but a modified form of communism or 
promiscuity, is represented by the custom of admitting a stranger (locally called Farsukh ) into the 
family, who shares the wife along with the income of the family property and assists in all 
agricultural work and other business of the house. This happens only when the man has no brothers of 
his own to help him in the cultivation of his lands, and as such its occurrence is very rare. 
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Betrothal:- 


Betrothal was a contract, and, as a rule, an indispensible preliminary to marriage. 
The observances connected with betrothal were purely social; and these social 
observances varied in different parts of the region and among different communities. The 
one binding formality of this rite was that the acceptance of the Betrothal was to be made 
publicly and concluded in the presence of the brotherhood (baradari). The essentials were 
the giving and receiving by the parents or next-of-kin of the betrothed parties of certain 
conventional gifts of food and clothes known as shagun. 57 The custom was considered 
complete when the presents brought from the girl’s house were handed over to the boy by 
her lagis in the presence of his kinsmen. When these had been exchanged the contract 
was considered normally irrevocable. Among Muhammadans a formal blessing (dua 
khair) was invoked on the betrothal but there was not set form of words. But the contract 
was said to be only rendered irrevocable by the formal visit of the boy’s people in the 
girl’s house at which clothes and ornaments were given to her. 

Betrothal among Hindus took place in the years of infancy. Boys were sometimes 
married at the age of 9 to 12, and girls sometimes at the age of 5 to 7. Among the higher 
classes of Hindus, marriage of girls was sometimes postponed to near the age of puberty. 
Among Rajputs marriage took place later than among other classes, the rule being that 
the more strictly pardah was observed, the less was the supposed necessity for an early 
marriage. The high class Rajputs generally did not marry their daughter before they were 
16, sometimes not until they were 20 or 25. It was probably, however, when the marriage 
was delayed beyond the nineteenth year, there was some difficulty in finding a match of 
suitable blood, for Rajputs had the strictest rules as to the gots or septs into which their 
daughters could marry, and generally followed a law of hypergamy. 

Among Brahmans and Khatris, if a man remained a bachelor till he was of full 
age, it became a difficult thing to get a wife, because all the girls who might suit him 
were either betrothed or married off. A man of thirty who had never been married, or a 
widower of mature years, had sometimes to pay among the upper classes of Hindus 

57 . S.D.S.Charak, Op. Cit., p. 128. 
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rupees fifteen hundred to rupees two thousands for a bride. Among Muhammadans boys 
were sometimes married at the age of 12 or 15, and girls at the age of 8 to 12; but among 
the upper classes marriage of girls was often deferred till puberty or even till some time 
after it. Among the lower classes girls were married at an early age. 58 

The date of the kurmal or mangani was decided by the padhas or purohits of the 
two families, who exchanged visits to ascertain whether the position and pedigrees etc., 
of the contracting parties were satisfactory, and whether the boy was a suitable candidate 
for the hand of the girl, and vice-versa. In the case of cash betrothal, the pandit is 
authorized to bring the whole or part of the purchase money with him. When both parties 
had agreed to enter into matrimonial alliance, the betrothal or tikka ceremony was 
celebrated by affixing tikka or tilak to the lad’s forehead, and the question of dowry or 
dehez was then gone into. As soon as this matter was disposed of, an auspicious day was 
fixed for the marriage ceremony after consulting astrologers and relations and friends 
were informed of the engagement and the betrothal, called kurmai or sagai, was 
complete. 

According to Rajdarshani, some anti-social practices of betrothal were prevalent 
in Jammu. Some people indulged in black mailing the parents of daughters regarding the 
engagement of the latter. The black mailer frequently went to the house of the parents 
having daughter. After sometimes he claimed that a particular person had engaged his 
daughter with his son. He forcible married the daughter with his son with the 
involvement of the Government officials. Later Ranjit Dev put ban on such practices. 59 

Position of women 

The society passed through all the evolutionary stages of social development in 
which women formed an important factor, being basis of domestic life. The birth of 
daughter was not desired, but once born they were treated with kindness and 
consideration, particularly in the Hills where women’s contribution to socio-economic 

5S . Ibid., p. 131. 

59 . S.D.S. Charak and Dr. Anita Billawaria, Ganeshdas Badehra’s Rajdarshani, English Translation, pp. 

168-169. 
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life was in no way inferior to that of men. Women worked with their husbands or 
independently in agriculture, or in crafts, such as shanasar (comb making), weaving, 
prazdozi (shoe making), Borea Bafi (mat making), pottery, fishing and fish drying, 
watemuts collecting, river transport, shawl industry, bakery, wood industries, and corn 
roasting. They tended cows, sold milk, and fruits and worked as khas kushan (clay 
diggers). They did these works in addition to their usual house hold duties. They freely 
took part with men in religious gatherings. They acted as midwives, professional singers 
and dancers. These indicate that they were allowed full participation in every kind of 
work, whenever their husbands were put to doing forced labour (kar begar) for months 
far off from their home they had to manage the affairs of their households. 

No separate figures for female workers in various crafts and trades are available, 
except for spinning. About one lakh women were engaged in spinning wool till late in the 
night. In most other crafts, their number was considerable. In spite of their full 
participation with men in day to day work, as in most of India, they were not treated as 
equals and often met with harsh treatment at the hands of their men folk. 

Education was denied to them under the religious injunction and it was not 
considered proper to educate a female. She was considered born in ignorance and she 
must die in ignorance. The system of child marriage was prevalent like other parts of 
India. Many hundred of girls become widows when their child husbands died in 
epidemics like cholera and small pox. Muslim widows and divorced women were 
allowed to marry again but Hindu widows could not remarry again. They were also not 
permitted to take part in religious ceremonies and generally abstained from wearing 
attractive dress. The miseries caused to these widows can be better imagined than 
described. The prevalence of polygamy, especially among the Muslims, was also 
responsible for the ill treatment of women as they were kept in the herm like fowls. 

During the Afghan rule, young girls were often abducted by Afghan soldiers, but 
the Sikh rule saved the Kashmiris from this cruel fate. Still there are quite few instances 
of women receiving inhuman treatment at the hands of men during the Sikh rule. 
Dependence of women on their husbands, or other male relatives had become a 
permanent feature of social life among the Hindus as well as the Muslims. However, they 
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enjoyed respect in society and were expected to observe strict loyalty in their married 
life. 

Purda:- 

Islam brought the system of purda but it remained confined to a few Saiyed, 
Naqashbandi and Maulvi f a milies. Among Gujjars, Goddis and Pahari society, Purdah 
was rarely observed. An attempt was also made by Nand Ram, the treasurer of Shah 
Mohammad, an Afghan King, to introduce it among Hindu women, but the attempt 
failed. In Jammu region too, Purdah system was strictly enforced among high Rajputs. 
Seclusions, in fact came to be regarded as a sign of respect to the elders and at the same 
time it was a protective measures for the female sex. Consequently, all the women of 
fashions in the region were closely preserved by their husband who forbids them the very 
sight of stranger. The Vanasavali describes that when the women came out and happened 
to meet a man, she at once turned her back to him. Mostly this system was common 
among the upper classes i.e. Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 

But the masses of peasant women in the villages did not observe purdah. They 
simply drew the lapel of the saree over their face whenever they met a stranger. This was 
the ghoonghat, which is to some extent prevalent in villages freely. The custom of 
ghoonghat among Hindus and lower classes of Muslims is described by Mohammad 
Jaisi, Vidyapati and others who wrote about the life of the common people. They 
mentioned that Hindu ladies could move out of doors with little or no restriction. The 
account left by the foreigners also testifies to the absence of purdah, among the Hindu 
women in general. Nevertheless, they were modest and honoured much more than the 
Mohammadan women. Purdah was observed only among the higher classes. It signified a 
measure of respectability. The upper classes followed the example of the Muslim 
nobility. 

Dancing women and courtesans 

Srinagar, being the creature of international trade, agents and traders of many 
countries used to reside there. For their amusement and recreation a class of public 
women congregated in the city. The courtesans freely indulged in drinking and 
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prostituting in the company of foreign traders. The Sikh soldiery also encouraged the 
women and parties or Jashan generally started with a nach (dance). The public women 
were known as kanchnee. The government got rupees eight thousands in 1823, as poll tax 
from these women. There was another class of women, whose profession was singing and 
dancing only and were called Meenjee. Some males and eunuchs were also included in 
this class. The income to state from this class was about rupees five hundred for the same 
period. 

Traffic in women 

The beauty of Kashmiri women combined with their poverty and the oppression 
of foreign rule gave birth to traffic in women, the saddest aspect of Kashmiri life. 
Immorality was resorted to by the high gentry, the Rajas and Nawabs, and the Sikh 
Durbaris (courtiers). A lucrative sum was received by the men who sold the Kashmiri 
girls from the valley to their customers in the Punjab or in British India. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh used to receive in tribute beautiful girls who were skillful in dancing. The main 
centres of trade in women were Lahore and Ludhiana. Visitors to Kashmir were always 
in the look out of buying such women. This traffic in women continued during the Sikh 
rule and Europeans too were involved in this immoral trade. 

Sati:- 


The cruel customs of suttee, the sanction to which was accorded by the Hindu 
scriptures, was prevalent in Jammu and Kashmir from ancient times. In the epics we hear 
of the self immolation by a princess bom in the Madra. In Ganeshdas Badehra’s 
Rajdarshani, a mention to an early incident of Sati is made, which happened as early as 
A.D. 22, when Raja Khir (Kshir) Rae of Jammu died and most of his inmates followed 
the tradition of fidelity and burnt themselves in the fire of extinction at his pyre 60 . The 
Ramayana and Mahabharata also mention Sati and the legends of Sati Ansuya and Sati 
Sawitri are well known. In Jammu, early reference to Sati is that of Neela Rani, wife of 


S.D.S. Charak and Dr. Anita Billawaria, Ganeshdas Badehra’s Rajdarshani, English Translation, 
1991, p. 65. 
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Raja Suraj Dev, which happened in about 850 A.D. 61 The custom became popular among 
Rajputs during the middle ages when Muslim inroads in India commenced and their rule 
became established in Northern India. Being rulers and defenders of the country, Rajputs 
had to engage in constant battles. Majority of them died heroic death, and their equally 
heroic spouses preferred to accompany the dead hero on the funeral pyre. But with the 
close of the heroic age, the heroic spirit vapoured away and majority of widows were 
compelled to commit Sati unwilling. 

It was first abolished in Kashmir by Sultan Sikander (1389-1413) and his 
successor Ali Shah continued its prohibition up to 1420 A.D. King Zain-ul-Abidin (1420- 
70) whose attitude towards the Hindus was liberal, allowed its revival. Emperor 
Aurengzeb (1658-1707) issued a proclamation in 1669 for its complete prohibition 
throughout the Mughal Empire and even appointed Durogas in every district to carry out 
the spirit of the proclamation. But inspite of this the custom of suttee continued in the 
lower hill states. Some cases of suttee were reported during the Governor-ship of Kirpa 
Ram (1826-30). The wife of Govind Ram Tikku, a resident of Srinagar, burnt herself 
alive on the pyre of her husband. Two other cases happened during the administration of 
Prince Sher Shah (1831-33). On the death of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh, five Kashmiri 
slave girls were burnt alive with him at Lahore. The cruel custom of self immolation of 
widows, and their helpless condition, the degrading position of women as well as the 
rigours of caste led many reformers of nineteenth century like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar and Swami Dayanand to raise their voice against the evil. 
Lord Bentinck even passed a law in 1829 abolishing Sati, but this custom continued as 
late as the close of the century. In 1847, Maharaja Gulab Singh issued a proclamation 62 
for prohibiting such an evil 


61 . S.D.S.Charak, Vol. IV, Op. Cit., p. 146. 

62 . The Proclamation banning the Suttee in Jammu and Kashmir was published in Harkaru (a newspaper 
which used to publish from Calcutta) of 23 December, 1847. 
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Society 


The Society of Jammu and Kashmir, like the rest of India was divided into three 
main classes, the upper, the middle, and the lower. The upper class, irrespective of 
religion, comprised the revenue farmers, kardars, the sikh sardars, jagirdars, 
karkhanadars 63 , traders, mokams 64 , wafaroshs 65 ( capitalists) and money changers (saraf). 
Their prosperity was based on the exploitation of the working class and on the huge 
profits from the export trade of shawl goods. During the Sikh rule many of them had 
amassed wealth and wielded some influence in the politics. Except the karkhanadars and 
traders, others were either exempted from taxes or in certain cases were given 
concessions in the taxes. They had their supporters at Lahore Darbar from where they 
derived their strength. Most of the traders had their establishments in British India and 
even in foreign countries. To get the favours of the East India Company, they also acted 
as their spies. 

They had large mansions which contained costly pieces of furniture, take carpets, 
paper-machie articles, shawls, curtains, silver and gold tumblers. They considered it their 
duty to give donations to holy institutions and feed many religious mendicants every 
year. They used to have pleasure trips on the Dal Lake. They indulged in drinking and 
enjoyed the company of the dancing girls 66 . Many kinds of soft drinks (sharbats) and tea 
were their luxurious drinks. To have distinction from other people, some of them wore 
kalgis studded in gold and pearls, on their turbans. Their wealth and prestige generally 
depended on the good will of the ruler. So, to gain the confidence of their rulers they 
often attended their courts with presents. In this way they were able to secure more 
privileges and benefits from the Lahore Durbar. But it was the policy of Lahore Durbar to 

63 . There were 550 Karkhanadars in 1823 who employed between 30 to 500 shawl weavers in their 
establishments. 

64 . The Commission brokers were known as Mokams. Their number in 1823 in the city of Srinagar 
was 15. They earned a profit between 10 to 15% on the sale of shawls. 

65 . Wafarosh were the brokers in the shawl trade. They provided capital to the karkhanadars and took 
about 15% interest on their advances. In 1823 there were 30 wafarosh in Kashmir. 

66 . To enjoy the music, the services of the dancing girls were sought and they were paid according to 
their skill. 
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keep a strict check on their wealth and power. Often wealthy persons were either stripped 
off their powers and in certain cases money was extracted from them on one pretext or 
the other. Jagirs were often resumed and these were given to those who tendered their 
loyalties to Lahore Durbar. In such cases, they made no exception between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Before the Sikh rule some free land grants were there to support some religious 
institutions and individuals, but the Sikh rule established a separate Department known as 
Dharmarth, which provided land grants, stipends in cash and grain, to many hundreds of 
individuals. The total annual expenditure under this head was about two lakhs. The 
recipients of these grants were Sufi, saints, statesmen, priests, teachers, poor and needy 
persons. The religious shrines of all seats got repaired out of the Dharmarth grants and all 
their employees were also on its pay roll. The people who benefitted in this way belonged 
to the active sections 67 of the society and have hold on the masses. Apparently these 
grants were made for the promotion of learning and the maintenance of religious and 
educational institutions. It created a strong section in the society in favour of Sikh rule 
and gave it a strength and stability. Most of the policies of the Lahore Durbar were 
carried out through this section of the society. The people of this class were fed at the 
expense of the working class and added nothing to the wealth of the valley. It also created 
a class within class which included a crowd of lazy fakirs, sadhus and beggars. This 
section also indulged in smoking and intoxicating drugs like bhang and charas. 

The cultivators, shawl-weavers, boatmen, skilled and unskilled workers 
comprised, the lower class. The people of this class were mostly oppressed by the state 68 
and employers. In spite of their hard work and with their subsidiary occupations, they 
were not able to make both ends meet. Traditionally the interests of the cultivators in 


67 . Some of the Muslim saints had maintained free kitchen (Langar). For instance the institution of Ram 
Rishi had been granted 116 villages for free kitchen where many hundred of persons were provided 
free food. In this way the people had a great faith in their priests and saints. 

68 . Spinning, fishing, Vegetables and singhara extracting from the lakes, wood cutting, grass collecting, 
bee keeping and fruit and herbs collection from the forest were some of the subsidiary occupations of 
the Kashmiris. 
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Kashmir 69 were kept acquiescent to those of the city people. The revenue system was 
such that the cultivators were left with grain only for a few months in a year and when 
their grain stocks ran short, there was no other alternative left to them but to live on fruits 
and vegetables. Again Sayed, Pandits, and all the city people were exempted from the 
system of begar to which the poor were cruelly subjected. These factors resulted in their 
economic degradation, the earnings of the Kashmiri cultivator were less and he was 
highly taxed 70 as compared to his counterpart in the Punjab. Still, in some respects, he 
was better off 71 than his counterpart in British India or in the Punjab. He had ample 
grazing land for his domestic animals, fuel for winter, warm clothes, sufficient manure 
and water supply for his rice fields. He had to inure a petty debt on account of extra 
expenses in marriages etc. which he borrowed from village shopkeeper or from 
Karkhanadars. The latter kept the children of the cultivator in bondage to work in his 
factory as weaver till the debt was refunded. But there was no land debtness as in the rest 
of India as all the land in Kashmir belonged to the ruler and the cultivator had no 
proprietary rights 72 to mortgage or sells it. 


Agrarian Relations and Agricultural Problems 

From ancient times, the right to own land was vested with the ruler. When the 
Mughals ousted the Chaks , 73 they found a Ryotwari system prevailing there. The 


69 . Walter Lawrence, Op. Cit., p. 187. The interests of the city had from the earliest time been ignored to 
the interest of the villages. The city people want grain and the village produces at rates far below to 
cost of production. It is said that Lalitaditya gave advice to the Kashmiris that in the interest of good 
administration and stable government in Kashmir, the cultivators should not be allowed to have more 
grain than sufficient for the year. 

Mughals followed the advice of Lalitaditya more strictly and keeping the need of a populous city of 
Srinagar, they ordered that the cultivators should dispense with grain for three months and should live 
on fruits, p. 400. 

70 . One-fourth produce of the land was the share of the cultivator. Poultry, goats, sheep, buffaloes, 
milching cows and bee-hives were also taxed. 

71 . Walter Lawrence, Op. Cit., p. 9. 

72 . Proprietary rights were granted to the Kashmiris by Maharaja Hari Singh in 1933. 

73 . By customs of Kashmir it appears most obvious that the right of property of the soil resided in the 
Lord alone unless he disposed permanently or temporarily by giving it to the individual for their 
private use or in trust for noble purpose, as for casual or permanent maintenance of religious 
individual. 
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Mughals provided the villages with Patwaris and Lambardars (Headmen). Thus the idea 
of the joint responsibility of the villages to pay the land revenue crept into the villages. 
But with the advent of the Afghan rule, all the rights of the villagers were set aside and 
they were robbed of their production 74 . The people were, so terrorized that they could not 
speak of their rights to own land. Their successors, who were little better, ousted some of 
the Jagirdars, redistributed these jagirs according to their own justification, and 
administrative convenience. During the Sikh rule, land was left out on tenure basis for 
cultivation. The government used to take the share of the produce from the cultivator as 
rent and a share for the protection, the government afforded to the villagers. It seems that 
the villagers were given only occupancy rights and not the ownership of land. However, 
some rights were granted to the villagers to get benefits from the common ground, such 
as pastures, forests, pathways, burial and cremation grounds. The villagers did not ask for 
proprietary rights during the Sikh rule. The vast tract of cultivable land remained 
uncultivated because of shortage of agricultural labour. Their wants were few and were 
satisfied with only occupancy rights. 

The Agricultural Problems 

The system of Mujwaza was against the interest of the cultivators and the 
government used to get the benefit from this system to the extent of forty to fifty percent. 
The evil of forced labour (kar begar ) which the cultivators experienced at the hands of 
the State aggravated their problems. It is here desirable to say something about the 
system of forced labour which caused the cultivators infinite annoyance at the hands of 
the state officials. Many hundreds used to die in the way while accompanying military 
expeditions. They were treated very badly by the state officials. 

The institution of Begar (forced labour) was established in Kashmir during the 
time of Shankar Varman (838-902 A.D). The State had the right to call upon the 
cultivators and artisans to render a certain amount of work for the State or the State 
officials without payment or at a very low pay. The absence of wheeled traffic and 
geographical conditions of the valley were also responsible to some extent. The system of 

74 . Walter Lawrence, Op. Cit., p. 199. 
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Kar-Begar was not so much at blunder itself as the method by which it was carried out by 
the state officials. During the administration of Main Singh, the services of the men were 
rewarded in cash and sometimes land grants were also given. 

But in the year 1845, Sheikh Mohi-ud-din collected ten thousands cultivators and 
asked them to transport arms, ammunition and food supplies over the high mountains to 
Baltistan. They remained separated for many months from their f a milies and many died 
on the way from cold and fatigue. Imagine how much burden was put upon them and 
their families by this system of Kar-Begar and how much havoc it brought on the rural 
economy of the country. To avoid such hardship the cultivators either used to escape over 
the mountains, hide them or privileged other professions. The city population except 
some artisans was usually exempted 75 from this evil system. This also resulted in the 
shortage of agricultural labour and ultimately the cultivable land remained fallow. 

The working conditions of shawl weavers and the state’s attitude towards the 
industry 

Before the year 1777, shawl weavers were not taxed at all and they were 
considered to be richer than the rest of the population. The loose sale of paddy and 
saffron from the state stores caused a deficit in the government revenue. To make good 
the deficit Haji Hakim Dad, Afghan governor (1777-83), on the advice of Ustad Aman 
and Dila Ram, forced the shawl-weavers in the first instance to purchase rice and saffron 
at rates much higher than the market ones. There were then six thousands shawl-weaving 
shops and by this action the state government was assured of additional revenue of about 
rupees twenty eight thousands five hundreds 76 annually. This imposition on the weavers 
was not heavy, but the collectors oppressed the Ustads and in turn the shawl-weavers. 


75 . The Labouring class under other administrations would have long ago been found in the city, but it 
has been the custom to exempt the people of Srinagar from Begar and to throw the whole demand for 
labour on the villagers who have no leisure for such labour. Other exemptions have been made and 
Pandits, Sikhs, Pirzadas, Gujars and cultivators working on the land grants and other are free from all 
fear of being seized for Begar. 

76 . The Government gained net profit of rupees six thousands on the sale of rice and rupees twenty two 
thousands five hundreds on the sale of saffron. 
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Thus a process of discrimination started against the shawl weavers of the valley. This 
resulted in a crisis in the shawl industry and many shawl-weaving shops were closed. 

During the governorship of Haji Karim Dad (1777-81) only one hundred 
remained in working order. So to overcome this crisis the government instead of forced 
sale of rice and saffron, proposed a stamp duty of one pice on every rupee of the cost 
price of shawls. This measure satisfied the weavers and they returned to work. But this 
stamp duty went on increasing with the passage of time, till it rose to twenty six percent 
in the year 1823 and purchase of paddy at an enhanced rate; were fully shared by the 
weavers. Besides, for some time, in return to their wages they were compelled to accept 
as wages imported goods from Kabul and other parts of India at double the market rates. 
To keep silence the officials, who used to collect the stamp duty they had to pay some fee 
and it amounted to twenty five percent in certain cases. Thus within forty two years since 
1777, the shawl weavers were reduced to a class of wretched workers, more slaves than 
workmen. 

During the Afghan rules, the wages of shawl-weavers ranged from two to four 
pice a day. However, in the early years of Sikh rule these were fixed uniformly at one 
anna while boy shawl weavers were paid only one pice a day. Their wages were further 
raised by the last Sikh governor, Sheikh Imam-ud-din. The shawl-weaver was not able to 
support his family without the supplementary earnings of his wife and children. The 
exploitation of the shawl-weavers did not stop here. The weavers had to work more than 
eight hours a day with a short-break at mid-day for lunch. They were granted five 
holidays a year on auspicious days excluding half day leave on every Friday. But 
sometimes they were compelled to work both day and night when the proceeds of the 
farm threatened to fall. They worked in dark and dirty rooms. They could not afford to 
purchase fish and meat except for only ten days in a year though both the articles were in 
abundance. A class of shawl weavers was kept under bondage because they were not in a 
position to liquidate the loan which their parents had taken from the Ustad during their 
training or marriage. The poor weavers were also not allowed to change their profession. 
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In normal years, ration 77 was supplied to them by the state in the latter’s interest but they 
could not get the supply and suffered terribly during famines and epidemics, while often 
visited the valley. 

Many thousand shawl-weavers perished in the cholera epidemic and the 
devastating f a mine of 1833. No doubt, Mian Singh, Governor (1834-44) tried to 
rehabilitate them after the great f a mine but on the whole their condition deteriorated from 
bad to worse and a time came when they were forced to cut their fingers, to get out of 
their professional bondage. Taxation too went on increasing with the passage of time and 
at the close of the Sikh rule, the average tax paid by a weaver per year was rupees forty 
eight thousands one hundred and ten. The other workers in the industry, except Mookem, 
wafrosh, washermen and dyers, were also hard hit and lived from hand to mouth. 

The natural calamities such as famines and cholera, the price rise of the shawl 
wool, its diversion to Jammu by Raja Gulab Singh 78 , and to British territories by East 
India Company 79 , the restriction to shawl weavers to migrate to British India and the 
Punjab led to its decline. The ban on import of shawl goods by Iran and Turkey, the 
imitation of Kashmir shawls at Paisely (England) and Lynos (France), and imposition of 
British tariff on shawls, the fall of Maratha power in India, the hostilities between the 
Lahore Durbar and the rulers of Afghanistan also contributed to its ruin. 

The value of shawl goods produced fell from rupees sixty four lakhs in 1821 to 
thirty two lakhs in 1836 and it recorded a further decline by the end of the Sikh rule. The 
total value of shawl goods produced in 1846 about rupees twenty five lakhs. The 
government remained a spectator of all these and no remedial measure was taken to 
check the decline of shawl industry and the ruin was finally completed in 1870 80 , when 

11 . Perhaps Kashmir was the only part of the Indian sub-continent where state had monopoly in food- 
grain and its distribution in the city of Srinagar. 

78 . After the annexation of Ladakh, Raja Gulab Singh tried to divert the shawl wool to Jammu. 

79 . With the expansion of British rule to the state of Bashar (now part of H.P) the traders were 
encouraged to export shawl wool into the British territories. 

80 . The initiation of Kashmir shawl was started in the early 19 th Century but the production was rated 
poor to those produced in Kashmir. During the reign of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, the French importers 
had stationed their agents in Kashmir so that they could get the shawls of their choice and rate. 
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Germany defeated France and foreign demand of shawls fell sharply. The shawl weavers 
took to agriculture or to other professions, and the industry which once employed about 
half lakh workers, directly or indirectly, was now left with hardly a few hundred hands. 

Conclusion ;- This chapter basically deals with the social matrix of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir that was prevailing before the arrival of Maharajas. Social customs, rituals, 
festivals in the region were practically the same as were in vogue in other parts of India. 
They were either enforced by some social institutions or by the rulers of the particular 
region or country. It discusses the position of the women, agriculturists, artisan and 
weavers. The relationship between Hindus and Muslims is well discussed and found that 
their relations were cordial except the differences in castes and creed. Various classes of 
Hindus as well as Muslims have been elaborated which make us clear that different 
traditions and customs were prevailing and all were knitted within that web. Social evils 
follow the social customs. Sati, traffic in women, infanticide etc. were already there in the 
state before the advent of Maharaja Gulab Singh. When he took the position such was the 
status of the State. In the third chapter we are going to discuss the role that Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, Ranbir Singh and Pratap singh played in uplifting the masses of the state. 
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